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THE THREE-POWER CONFERENCE WHICH HAS 


s assembled at long last in Moscow now rightly sts 
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Berlin would not have taken them, and thus 
blished to the world the resistance of the Czechs, if 
that resistance had not been fierce. It is rumored that 
orkers have slowed down production in arma- 


ments factories as much as 50 per cent im some cases, 


that peasants are burning granaries throughout the coun- 
try, and that women have organized hunger marches. 


Meanwhile, the stories of sabotage in France increase 


rather than diminish despite the wholesale execution of 


; and it is reported that the Nazis have sent 
several divisions, including dive bombers, to Yugoslavia 
to cope with thousands of guerrillas. A report from 


Italy, which has reoccupied the Dalmatian coast, puts 
number of anti-Axis Serbs at 1,500,000! Finally, in 


the m r's own country, Germany, several citizens have 
been sentenced to death or long prison terms for listen- 
ing to foreign broadcasts. 


» 

NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 

tes and Japan for settlement of the outstanding issues 
en the two countries appear to have reached a 
istill. In fact, some observers doubt whether any- 
thing as formal as negotiations were ever carried on. 
conversations, initiated by Japan, have un- 
doubtedly taken place and may still be continuing, but 


Tokyo newspaper correspondents have been 


I 
vould admit that formal 


unable to find anyone who 


rotiations were under way. The Tokyo reports could 


easily be ascribed to wishful thinking if it were not for 
State Department's record of appeasement. Caught 
the contradictions of their policies, the Japanese are 


st frantic in their desire for a settlement with the 


United St But for reasons of “face” they are deter- 
! that th ttlement shall be on their terms. What 
happen if the United States fails to accept the terms 


in Konoye's note is still a matter of conjecture. 


Most observers expect the mulitary clique to attempt 
rt of coup d'état. This clique, if successful in 

ning power, would presumably precipitate Japan into 

r. cither by an attack on Stberia or on the Dutch 

Fast Indies. If the British, as reported, are strengthening 
; ; 


ful land and air forces at Singapore with 
its of t battle fleet, a southward push would seem 
lif » | mpted. But the threat to Siberia 
will ¢ tin until the carly Manchurian winter makes 
1_f 
I iry Operations ssib] 
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PREVENTED 


THE ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT 
rerous military 


\\ it might hay d VCLO] {1 into a dan 
val last week by prompt action in occupying all 
the ringleaders of the 


racy. General Angel M. Zuloaga, chief 


ieved of his command, and the 


Cordoba, where 


ead I the military aviation MOO at 


The NATION 


the disaffection seems to have centered, was placed und 
arrest. Early reports indicated that the plot was inspir 
by Germany and closely connected with the subver 
activities recently revealed by an investigating commit: 
of the Chamber of Deputies. These charges were se 


ingly contradicted by subsequent reports which sugg 


that the plot was primarily domestic in origin. 
chances are that it was a combination of both, for n 
ing pleases the Nazis more than to promote an upr 


which on the surface looks like a popular revolt. 


+ 
AT THE TOLAN COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Detroit, Representative Arnold of Illinois said tl 


lat 
cight or nine months lost in converting the facilities 
the automobile industry to defense use “might detern 
whether we get in or do not get in this war.” What 
meant was that it might determine whether we « 
send aid in sufficient quantity to the British and Russ 
to make our own intervention unnecessary. Mr. Art 
asked R. J. Thomas, president of the United Autom 
Workers, with what persons in Washington he had tal! 
last fall about the Reuther plan. “Mr. Knudsen and M 
Hillman,” was the answer, “and the President.” 7 
responsibility for the failure to give the Reuther pla: 
first described publicly by I. F. Stone in The Nation 
December—a full hearing rests on them. Had a 
been made last fall of the machine-tool capacity 
automobile industry and of the defense uses to 

it could be put, the industry would not have used 
huge store of vital war materials in the greatest pr 
tion boom in its history and automobile workers 
not now be facing unemployment. Plans would b 
to turn idle men and idle machines to defense purp 
There is still no sign of any such study by the OPM 
the failure to mobilize the automotive industry may 
prove one of the greatest blunders of the defense 
gram. wi 


WHEN ANTI-LABOR NEWSPAPERS CONTRO 
radio stations, the radio stations are naturally as anti-la! 
as their owners. Allan S$. Haywood, director of orga: 
zation of the C. I. O., testifying at the hearings ot 
Federal Communications Commission on the question 
joint ownership of newspapers and radio stations, cit 
refusals of time and cancellation of labor broadcasts | 
Hearst station KYA in San Francisco, by Hearst stat: 
WISN in Milwaukee, by Hearst station WINS in N 
York, and by the News station WWJ in Detroit. Ha 
wood said these examples demonstrate “an aggravatio 
if the problem where newspaper-controlled stations 


cerned, in the sense that hostile newspapers tend 


irry over their bias into the conduct of their radio broa 


casting activities; and in the further sense that any nes 


paper monopoly of broadcasting would tend to depr 
labor unions of recourse to a com} 


itive mc lium n 
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, -_ iad p eae , 1 tn them 
CO! Of the press are hostiie or closed to them 
} ; ma ‘ Ha } eq + thot } . t - 
e heartily inagorse aywood s request that the commis 
i 
n investigale the whole question Ol inti-iabor dis 
rimination by all radio stations,”’ and use its power to 
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rotect [freedom Of speech on the air as it affects labor. 
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ARE STILL COMING OUT Ol! 


irope. In spite of the State Department regulations ¢« 
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iny reruLces as POSSIDIC, SOME Visas Navy Deen Ol 


e then, especially for persons for whom they had 


] ) ? a 
iously bee ithor land t withheld. The eftort 
Sav t most serio end red democrats of! 
ere fr ‘ + y n t Iovct 
rope ii AS( vengcance S tC ad IOStT CAUSE ] 1S 
I 
1 terribly difficult cause to fight. The American 
ms \ } | ley } t f } fiotit ) { 
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O § mit without a hight to its ex O! | 
41 1 p] , 
he | national Relief Association ad its plea 
I 
r helt rescuing from the living d 1 of tl or 
I 
r \ oO \ 
ration p at least a tew poll rerugc VV ¢ 
, { ‘ 
oO! better use for any ant ist S$ I nan 
1S rt of r own fight for freedom 
t 1 C OF Our OW PI TOl CCaGOTI 


AFTER TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF LIVING IN 
it might be called a state of well-advertised obscurity, 
Brooklyn Dodge 


rs have finally come out on top and 


1 1 
+ ' ' + f i hi } 
won the right to oppose the 


lordly Yankees in the 


Series. The story of how the Dodgers attained 


»+ "49 : 1, , * wre 
t eminence is a homely saga only occasionally 


sordidness. Until three years ago they 


were 





_ 
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Id Men mired in the lower reaches of the National 


cultivated clowns and eccentrics. Any- 
sort of thing would have cost heavily in 
receipts, but in Brooklyn, which has always 


a kind of collective inferiority complex, it paid 


rly well and cost little, since bad players can be had 
re reasonably than good ones. It began to pa eve 


} 
r, nowever, Ww 


en on 
eived the 


notion of continuing the under-dog tradi- 





& th mM ‘ enreenenes } ] \ +] 

but at the same time winning ball games W ith 

ds pri Vik d by in 1S t dir tor ot the Br ORI ] 

t Company, to which the team is no n hock. he 
} asm th . 1 

: ght up the best players available, encouraged sport 

+ ] 1 

ers te | them “dem bun and then defied current 

tice by putting every game on the radio. This gave 

= ot aris , eo +] 

pie all Over th country a set OT 1a¢ HNcation With 


soon they were “our bums” even on 
st Coast. Whether they will continue to be so affec- 
nately 


other question. 


Dodgers and 





regarded if they become world champi 
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Lckhardt and the State 
Department 
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It 1 id to record that tv 
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New York Herald Tribune sh 
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2906 
I Karo > comm ( ) tt Officially 
I 1, must have received the green light from 
Downing Str 
| offered to de Eckhardt by the 
S De} rtment ts all the more 11 isabl iuse less 
t k before his proclan mn appeared the Ameri- 
can | f nof D ycratic Hungarians 1 in Clev 
land » Prot 9 Rustem Vambery vell known to 
f f f the N in the chair, and approved a 
» of their own. This document went straight to 
t yf th Hungarian probl n by saying 
Hur y ind its Op} ¢ 1 peo le in € saved only 
i HH in state and its antiquated structure be 
t 1 into a modern democracy serving in reality 
t! nt of the Hungarian people The first 
| of this 1s tl | 1 yn of the land a 
1 by feudal cl € 
Ih 1 vitally necessary reform which de Eckhardt, 
a champion of the landlords, naturally failed to mention 
pt mation. The Cleveland conference also 
{1 for “a reorganization of Central and Eastern 
Europe in the spirit of a democratic federation,” and 
Mis insta Eckhardt echoed their thought. Such 
reo! ration can only be brought about by collabora- 
yng all the states in the Danube region. But ts it 
k the ¢ ho-Slovaks, who suffered for years 
trom de Eckhardt’s intrigues, to acce pt him now as a re- 
ynsible democrat? Is it possibl. to ask the Yugoslavs to 
man who defended the Hungarian 
sassination of King Alexander? We 
wish S Department would give thought to such 
( re | wing its patronage on plausible 
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lhe New Charter and 
Allied Morale 
y Bo tit purposes for which a nation fights 
have, of course, direct bearing upon its chances of 


‘ fight. For its aims will not only determine 
th t of th icrif it will make for victory—it 
much unl the arms are seen to be vital 

but also affect t rength of the enemy's resistance, 
reat if al n | persua led by its leaders 

th lef | mean f¢ oppression, disaster 
Her rtan of the indorsement last week of 
t KK Churchill “At (Charter by Ru sia and 
romet ft I ns overrun by the 

Naz Of no less importance was th ipproval by those 
governments, and by the United States, of an outlined 


ind raw materials in preparation 


two measures are re- 


onstruction. The 
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lated. Hitler has done his best to persuade the Ger: 


people that they will be strangled economically if 


Allies win, and that nothing short of Germany's 
quest of its neighbors 


stratospheric planes means the world—can 


and “neighbors” in the da 
insur 
rotection against hostile combinations bent upon 
flicting a new Versailles. The charter, and the dev 
ment now being given to it, will help to debunk 
theme and prove that a Germany keeping the p 
would not be depriy ed of the means of a prosperous 
for its people; that the Allies—the United States, Cl 
Russia, Britain, and a score of lesser nations—ar 
fighting to impose enslavement, economic or polit 
upon Germany, but to prevent Germany from imp: 
that enslavement upon others. 

The plan for a post-war food and raw-materials 
will be an encouragement to the subjugated peopl: 
continue their resistance, since it will offer some a 
ance that victory will mean not merely a lifting of 
fear and terror which hang over all Gestapo-ruled 
gions but also sustenance for famished bodies. 

But something more will be needed as an answ 
those who ask: “Suppose at the risk of torture 
death we resist the Nazis and help the Allies win, v 


Norway, Holland, Belg 


Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, France, as the case may 


afterward? Is our country 


to be left once more to face by itself the possible \ 
gceance of a Germany again perh Ips rearmed a decad 
so hence? Are we to have no aid in our future def 
If not, then we had better submit to the Nazis n 
What answer are we preparing to give? 

Russia’s indorsement of the charter, with its affi 
tion of “the right of all peoples to choose the for: 
government under which they will live,” bears upon t 
aspect of the post-war problem. It means in effect th 
Russia's right to choose the form of government it | 
fers is respected, it will not only respect that right 
the case of others, but do its part in defending it. \\ 


is teaching the round dozen who have signed this cha 


what the years of peace failed to teach them, namely, 
necessity of mutual aid, of hanging together if eac! 
not to hang separately. 


Common danger has now compelled cooperation. 
cause Russia needs the power of the Western dem 
cics Britain, the United States, the dominions—for 
own defense, it will not want to undermine that po 
Out of a common danger a common interest has | 
created, and on the basis of a common interest coop 
tion 1S possible. 


Ut 


none of the objectives, economic or political, | 


less this common desire for security is fulfill 


shadowed in the charter will be realizable. For 1! 
nation’s safety is made to depend, not upon the n 
tenance of loyal cooperation with others for mutual 


fense, but upon its own separate individual power, t! 
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e 2 considerable increase in taxes, big DUS! 





profits out of the defense program. 


yaid, corporation profits in the 


year were 70 per cent above those 


This year many corporations have 
ue profit figures by laying aside exces- 


pite of this, we 


erves to meet taxes. But in 


pronts of 4600 lead 


ng companies in mat 
ing, trade, mining, and service average some 2( 


ia year s figures 















in ir. Even if the object had been a wise one 
nd the present world crisis shows how extremely un- 
S the method was | id. 
If i tr videl circulate | in f lleg« lays 
| 1 society, ¢ led “Better Not.” It de- 
I 1 ve detail a long list of acts, many inno 
lve vhich should be avoided by the 
f icy hoped to escape a final descent into crime 
1 degradation. Even in those days of inexperience 
red to me that the person who c Id not trust h 
f a game of gin rummy prol ibly wouldn't be 
le to! red rous tem] hat lurked 
t ) t f re. At n, lil i per 
I its chan ting freely according to its 
nt as contingencies arise and refusing to 
ypt ordinat vhich will hamstring tts 
| eee 
Ihe N lity Act has | not unlike the Prohib 
\ its effect r national life. Both wer 
1 to keep us out of But like most regula 
f priva ich conflict with genuine d 
f nd intere it was in each case the law itself 
B 1 on fear refusal to responsibility ind 
leep-scated emotional conflict, the fruits of tl 
trality law have been just what one would exp 
It | bring about democracy’s first great defeat in 


the overthrow of the Spanish: republic. By re- 
rms to the Loyalist regime, under an amendment 
specifically to prevent aid to Spain, our govern 
both injured that struggling republic directly and 
pproval on the shameless trickery of “‘non 
h Britain and France served 
es, Germany and Italy. 
tion to the President 
1 in 1937, the Neutrality Act threw the 
rant weight of the United States against the 
lectin curity movement. In effect we t 
» go ahead with their plans, assur 
in advat that we would refuse help to the 
if rf in. War was brewing when th 
ir could have been prevented | 
f the non-fascist states. They failed 
r! 1, and as a result war car 
existence of the 
Act | I 1bring on: the refusal of Congr } 
embaryv immer of 1939, when 
? nt asl st 1 only i last gesture of 
Cong bears a heavy burden of 
insist that the 


ry to the crime, since the 


349 when we fatally led in convincing 


rid of our impenctrable and irre ponsibl isola- 
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Of course the appearance was d ceptive. We 
nation in conflict with ourselves. Our isolationisn 


Sharply contested by our hatred of fascism. We coul 


ry 
obey an ordinance that thwarted an important set 
tional desires and interests; neither could we repeal 1 


could only do what we did in the case of the prohil 
law—-circumvent and so gradually annul it. This w 
accomplished by a number of stratagems which 

our immediate purposes but in themselves were 

honest nor intelligent. We lifted the arms embarg 
the war began, but we solemnly hedged our action 
with provision for “cash on the barrel-head” and 
gainst sending American ships or sailor 
combat zones. And then we circumvented this t 


] } ate ' 
i} IMIONnS a 


ma ] 
tricking out our ships in Panama flags and manning 
with seamen of other nationalities. The financial 1 
tions were wiped out at one str ke by the lend-lea 


which, however, was itself a subterfuge since it 1 
provided for gifts rather than honest loans or 
Some restrictions remain: our ships are still proh 
from entering certain waters, and they may not be arr 
These represent serious obstacles to our major job of 
vceying safely to the battle fronts our vast and inct 
war production. 

Today a movement to wipe out these limitations 
ibolish the act altogether is rapidly gaining groun 
nation is hardening in its determination to answer 
stronger action Hitler's open defiance of our 
American ships and American men must be a part « 
inswer. We can no longer in decency hide behin 
Panama flag and let the sailors of other nations go 
bottom in ships carrying our goods. 

A year ago repeal of the Neutrality Act coul 
even have been discussed in Congress. Today, in 
of the threats of the extreme isolationists, it is s 
predict that the act will at least be drastically mo 
It should be repealed; anything less will produce 
of new evasions. And the most important result 
right repeal will be not the lifting of restrictior 
ction, necessary as these are, but the tonic effect 
lic opinion. The existence of the act has served 
petuate a fiction of neutrality which has beer 
enough—and Hitler has taught us the power of 
over the public mind—to make us do what we n 
on the sly and with a half heart and a bad con 
We serve the anti-Nazi cause as if it were someth 
little shameful, to be done under the pretense that 
doing something else. It is time to end this trick 
deception, this unhealthy business of finding 
evading our own law. We are no longer seriously di 
on the issue of helping to defeat Hitler. To end 
hypocrisy of legal neutrality will not only prove th 
ire, as a nation, more nearly mature and whole; 


also help produce that condition. We shall feel a 


better when we have made an honest people of ours 
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the new government-o 1 al nd alumi 

| nt | ts Pp r Nn ot the ronts v ild oO to 
REC Alcoa would keep at 15 per cent as its 
‘ | c t ( oo If that 

had agreed to reduce the pr of minum ingot 


It was not explained that the reduction in th price 
g wot was a purely oral understanding, binding on 
only so long as it chose to be bound thereby. It 
plained that before this oral understanding 
reached the government had signed two contracts 
Alcoa’s Canadian Siamese twin, Aluminium, Ltd., 
700,000,000 pounds of iluminum at 17 cents a 
nd. One Canadian contract was signed on May 2, the 
ron July 15. Were Aluminium, Ltd., prepared to 
er that aluminum or any considerable part of it this 
r. it would be well worth the extra 2 cents. But while 
t in price goes into effect at the end of this month, 
iverics under the Canadian contract do not begin until 
year and continue through 1944. The 15-cent price, 
ng as it continues in effect, will serve to deter poten- 
competitors in this country, while the Canadian 


iate, which need fear no competition, will continue 


I 
17 cents or more. The Canadian contracts contain 





itor clauses permitting an increase in the price if 


r, freight, or raw-material costs go up. The Canadian 
iny will be receiving its raw material, bauxite, from 
1 in Alcoa ships. It is not inconceivable that Alcoa 
tht be encouraged by these escalator clauses to increase 


rices it charges its Canadian alter ego for bauxite 


shipping. Nor is there any clause in the Canadian 
tracts which would prevent Aluminium, Ltd., from 
ing 15-cent aluminum from Alcoa and reselling it to 


United States for 17 cents. This may never happen 


Jesse Jones is rarely so trusting in the contracts he 





[he signing of the contract was accompanied by an- 


ouncement of the reduction in price to 15 cents, but the 





ontract itself does not specify any price. The contract 











aking Defense Safe for Alcoa 


BY I. F. STONE 


ly } +) ) me } ro } 
only that the same pri I ( t ror 


aluminum produced in the government-owned plant 


of 1 ts a i 
pr is such that any price whicl rs t costs of 
t vernment-owned pl la 
n o! protit on Alcoa 
ontract says that th of { 


fixed from time to time by Alcoa and the Defer Plant 


Corporation, the RK¢ bsidiat Il | 1 title to 
] + 

t vernment plant The cont rf ( 
wat, chy f +} . t ‘ } ' ' n t 
| ri ration in the evel ( dil Or nN 
matters hot th ) , lominoe , Heal 
mactct Dut the price Of aluminum 1s i! ily ¢ 

1 from the arbitration clau In practice this wil 

; 

mean that 1f Alcoa doesn't get the pri it wants, the 


roment will get no aluminum, for there is nothing 
in the contract which would force Alcoa to operate tl 
plants at an unsatisfactory price or permit the govern 
ment to operate them if Alcoa staged a sitdown strike 


A sitdown strike will hardly be necessary. If Jesse Jones 


was willing to sign this contract, he is not likely to I 
nving Alcoa anything else it wants. Th expenses of 
the government plants will be so high and their shar 
( rn relatively so small th REC will want a 
higher price sct for aluminum in order to cover 
Phe provision for a uniform pri is the heart of the 


contract. The high-cost government plants will be thi 
price pacemaker for the low-cost Alcoa plants. Alcoa's 
plants will be obtaining low-cost bauxite from Dutch 
Guiana and its deposits in Arkansas. The government 
plants will have to bear the expense of developing newer 
and more costly sources of bauxit much of it low pra 
The difference in the cost of bauxite will provide th 
first, but not the only, extra profit margin to Alcoa under 
the uniform-price provision The contract provides other 
rofit margins for Alcoa by permitting Alcoa to over 
state the expenses and understate the earnings of the 
government-owned plants it will operate 

The expense account is so padded as to give Alcoa 
large additional operating fees inder the guise of «x 
penses. All the costs of operating the government-owned 
plants will, of course, come out of their earnings, and 
as we shall see, the government will have no way of 
hecking on most of these costs. This is like giving a 


rc} 


porter an expense account and telling him that most of 


items will never be audited. In addition to all items 


which Alcoa considers operating costs, 
« 





yperations or 
ind befor 


> part of f 


of all ordinary expenses and these part-tu 
the contract provides that in order to com- 
its own overhead ‘ 
y allocated to the operation of 
ilso include as an item 
rating expense the sum of '% cent per pound of 
ised plants (in which cal- 
1s of alumina will be considered the 
ind of aluminum).”” Two pounds of 
pound of aluminum, and Hugh Ful- 
Truman « 


it there was nothing in the contract to prevent 


bhi 


ommiuttee, point d out at the 


from taking both the quarter-cent and the half- 
two pounds of alumina and then an addi- 
rter-cent and half-cent on the pound of alum1- 
ide from those same two pounds of alumina. On 
ding to Fulton, the present contract, plus 
y drawn up with Alcoa for another 
pounds of alumina capacity, would giv 
year under the quarter-cent clause 
ur under the half-cent claus 
if the quarter-cent for part-time services does not 
will have already included in 
<tra half-cent is really a disguised 


1 4 per cent return on a $100,000,000 tn- 
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isn't bad considering that Alcoa wil 


1 
| 
i 


vestment. This 
have a cent of its own moncy invested in these pl 

The contract does provide that Alcoa shall keep 
the operation of 


arate cCost-accounting records on 


government-owned plants, a point which would be t 


I 
for granted in most agreements of this kind but is 
garded as quite a victory for the government in this ¢ 
But these figures can mean very little unless the gov 


ment knows the comparable figures for operatior 
Alcoa’s own plants. Otherwise it has no way of ki 


The 


tract gives the government the right to an annual 


ing whether Alcoa is dealing fairly with it. 


counting for purposes of comparison, but the only 
ures on the operation of its own plants which A 
agrees in advance to furnish are of a very limited « 

ect. They would cover merely the cost of labor 
five raw materials entering into the manufacture 
aluminum. These are alumina, power, cryolite, alumir 
fluoride, and carbons. As for any other items of 
or expense, the contract says, ‘Such certified publi 
countant shall also report to Defense {Plant} Cor) 
tion with respect to any other facts deemed by both | 
italics} Defense Corporation and Alcoa important 
pertinent to a comparison of the operations in the | 
plants with operations in other plants.”’ This clause 
Alcoa the right to refuse any of these facts on the gr 
that they are not “important and pertinent.” I do 
think provisions of this sort would be accepted by J 
Jones in leasing a plant of his own, or that they will 
courage Alcoa to operate the government's plants 
the maximum efficiency and economy. 

The contract provisions for estimating revenues 
Jesse Jones in as gullible a mood as do the provisions | 


estimating expenses. The simple way 











British Prop ganda,” 


estimate the revenues of the gov 
ment plants would be to multiply t! 
output by the price per pound receiy 
as the simple way to operate the pl 
would be to have them produce alu 
inum and furnish it at cost to the g 
ernment. This is too simple for Al 
The 


headed “Method of Computing Pr 


contract has an Appendix 


or Loss,” which is based on the 

mentary method of accounting kn 
as heads I win, tails you lose. Inst 
of the government-owned plants bx 
credited with their actual product 

they are to be credited with th 
“theoretical” production. The intr: 
and tricky formula for arriving at t 
production reads as if Alcoa had cal 
in Einstein as a consultant. I am g 


to simplify it; even simplified, it no 


make the reader bite his nails. 














This sum ts then 
to the amount of “any aluminum purchased and 
Alcoa during the year. The percentage ot 
rnment production to the second sum is then applied 
irst, this provides the figure for “theoretical” 
tion. Let us say that during the year the govern 
| ma LOO pounds of aluminum and Alcoa's 
¢ 100 | ids and Alcoa buy n additional 
elsewhere for its fabr { plants. The 
( rment pr ( to this t | one to 
Th o of onc to three ap} 1 to 200-pound 
\ 
2 
upplyine 
\ & \ 
dé Cc 
BY LOI 
l dOn, Se} ember by Cable 
ID to R is a problem occupying th mind of 
the government and public to the exclusion of 
Imost all other topics If R 1an resistance col- 
I re) not se he \\ En id nm Win th War. ] 
h Germany can win it either, for with the 
' of American munitions Britain cannot be invaded, 
} 
hie il Or 2 tx lan =intefri Cre up the 
f Russia's n 1c Ailied cause « 1 only 
rOK 1c arrival of an American sol 
Euro] 
| te Bri h more art o Rt than 
Britain's lea y phra ind policy 
1 the other day, for England to supply Russia 
yuirrel fe ling the elephant peanuts.” Britain 
rt ircul neces pt duce more, but it 
pr enough to k« p Russia going after the 
of Kharkov and Rostov 
ve the Kharkov-Rostov line is Russia’s Marne. 
re highly important industrial centers. Be- 
1 them lies the Donetz Basin, which supy lies 95 
of European Russia's coal. And all of Russia's 
ls, most of its factories, and many electric power 
Opc!l on R noreover is the to 
only railw lin ith the Caucasus. If Rostov 
Moscow can { 1 reinforcements for th pro- 
n of the Soviet oil fields. For the last ten days I 
been impressing on leading Englishmen th 
y of qu kly assembling a British expr littonary 
; to defend Baku and Groznt. Whether Stalin would 
the idea of Moslem Sikhs, Hindu Gurkas, or even 





Caucasian Tower of Babel, I don’t know, 
} 


‘ 


in thi 





if Germany gets the oil, both Russia’s mechanized 





griculture and Britain’s blockade will be seriously crip- 








W f al 
pr ion of ¢ pounds. Sit f re pooled 
A foul 1 he ( ( [ \ thi 

retical non- ent extra re 
\ \ in closing, IT wall ww that in the riggin 
oft ontract and in current n lations for add n 
recs of minum Alcoa 1s u Jesse | ind the 
OPM t f ird its mon ' { 
{ t f | thre he 
d pt 1. 
| e 
the Sovicts 
C 4 ICIS 
HWS FISCHER 
pled Ihe statement that Wavell ame hh conticr on 
British military units for Sovict territor officially 
denied. But 1f he didn't he should have and maybe wil 
It is generally agreed that ice-fr Murman ni 
available for Allied Ip] lies. There remain Vladivost 
for American munitions and the Persian Gulf for Amer 
ican and British munitions. The n cr Or 
inside Per rovide one of the most difficult ol ( 
fortur ly the Persian railroad has th ime gaus 
English railroads. From the S« t point of view 
would be extremely advantas if the British tan] 
guns, and planes were accompanicd by British ct 
brit ot fight on the Euroy 1 Cx t now at 
all advocacy of a second front ther 1 waste of breat 
but it can sacrifice the envisioned offer in Africa ft 
i lightn thrust in Asia. That would also keep Turkce 
straight. But my God, how sl the British are! It 
takes them longer to make a decision than it takes Hitler 
to conquct 1 country 
The Russians need help badly. Authoriti timat 
Soviet casualties at three millions—of the best troop 
Military experts are unrestrained in their admiration ¢ 
th imina and courage of Russian soldiers but are n 
» laudatory of the Red staff work: The Russians are 
od when making a stand, bad when they must mov 
But the real surprise comes from the Reichswehr’s abilit 
launch attack after attack with appar ntly undimiut 
ished fury. I expect Germany to conti a fierce off 
sive in Russia throughout October in order to be able 
during t r to reduce Russia's secondary front 
then in the spring to turn on Britain with a combined 
and bomb blitz. 


This raises the question of America’s role in the war. 


] have tal 


Iked with Lloyd George, w 


} 


ho knows something 
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bout conducting a war and making munitions, and with 
others who may not be quoted. They all agree that Amer- 
ica would produce more arms if it declared war. Only a 
country at war will make the sacrifices necessary to 
enable it to turn out enough arms to defeat history's most 
tic military machine. The American public still 
laration of war because it does not wish to 
nd men overseas. But if we declared war and sent all 
our arms overseas, we shouldn't have an army equip 


to send overseas. The navy is another matter; it has al- 





The NATION 
ready got its shooting orders. An American air for 
may be needed if Hitler makes a desperate attempt 
invade Britain, but if America won't send an art 
abroad, and if it cannot be attacked while Britain stan 

and I am sure it cannot—isn't it common sense 
keep men in factories making weapons for Britain, R 
sia, and China, whose citizens no longer have a cho 
about dying? In an arsenal the maximum number 
men should be at the lathes manufacturing arms inst 


of in camps learning to use them. 


Russia's Chances—Now 


BY ALEXANDER KIRALIY 


1 


© itiOQSE who followed the simple rules laid 
down in my Key to the Eastern Front in the July 5 


! 


ie of The Nation, the events of the past three 
ynths on the Nazi-Soviet front will have occasioned no 


plication of those rules to the present 


of battle and an un plifi ation of certain phases 


h were covered tn that article in a few words only 
hould, I believe, furnish a means of gauging the value 
nd stgnificat of the future movements of the respec- 

rm The need for a Soviet large-scale offensive 
rs pr ind of equal importance would be 
trong diversionary action on the part of the other anti- 
Axis powers. Despite losses and delays occasioned by 

powerful Russian resistance, the Nazis have made 

ry successful movements, and those yet to come look 
These German movements have followed strictly the 
triangle pattern” that was foretold. The fact that the 
triang! 1 wedges which the Germans sank into the 


lines became increasingly numerous and close- 
indicated the development of the strong Russian 


h so few observers expected. The Red 


\rmy, instead of idopting the German offensive system 
f fighting, has largely relied upon the method of 
the pincer which had already been fore- 


lowed in the meaver dis itches published at the end 


f | Wh they have been extremely hi Iptul to the 
th tactics have not prove | decisive, In the 
i ilten pts to if ch both flanks ot on 
rong of a two-pronged spearhead brings half of th 
t I I 
ta ! on nder two fires that of the prong 
ittacked and mit oF the twin prong The surroun ler, in 
hort, becos rrounded 
As had been feared, the Red staff, rather than con 
t f f ivaila Opportunity for 
an | ndent offens } neht have automats illy 


protected Russian territor preferred to group them in 





defensive positions. These were before the key ar 
Murmansk, Leningrad, Moscow, and the Ukraine. 7 
counter-attacks they launched do not appear to have 
tained the stature of a real offensive. The initiative t 
passed to Hitler. As a result, the “triangle” moves pt 
ceeded in strict accordance with their clearly discern 
plan, despite delays in the Nazi time-table. These 
vances were particularly successful against the two Soy 
wedges which protruded into German-dominated 


ritory when the war began—the Grodno and Lw 


salients. They were so successful, in fact, that th 
Soviet “pockets” were turned completely inside « 
Instead of bulging toward Germany they were for 
into the opposite direction, forming the Leningrad, Si: 
lensk, and Kiev wedges. While keeping the Russi 
busy about the first two, the Nazis concentrated in t 
third and closed the Soviet pocket to the south by pre 
ing toward the Black Sea, an operation that gave th 
half the Ukraine. 

Whereas the Nazis, as was emphasized in my previ 
article, never attacked the apex of a hostile salient, « 
cept as a feint, the Russians, as a result of their defens 
attitude, conducted such unprofitable operations. It 
apparent that when the point of a triangular format: 
of enemy-held territory is assaulted, the most to be « 
pected is that it will be pressed back toward the | 
line. As each “‘layer’’ of the salient’s garrison falls ba 
it joins the layers to the rear and thus becomes actua 
stronger than before the attack. And in such an oper 
tion possibilities of envelopment, with the consequ 
capture of men and material, drop to the vanishit 
point. The outstanding example of a Soviet “point 
‘apex”’ attack is that at Smolensk, where the Gern 
wedge was mercly blunted, not severed. It is by n 
ing movements that compel an enemy to attack wher 


1 


should stand firm, and to remain motionless whet 


should advance, that military science reaches a high 
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of perfection And this is what the Nazis have been 


to bring about. Profiting by the clement of surprise 


1c Offensive, they 


] 
} 


by the immeasurable power of tl 

} 1 | | 

d Moscow in the position of having to gamble the 
>; of some vital arca against an O} portunity to strike a 


y bi | 


blow at the enemy. Unless Stalin is able to wrench 


initiative from Hitler, a continuation of the simple 
scheme of triangle advance is to be expected. 

y the Nazi-Sov front 1s an almost « t d iphi 

of what it was on the day the firs wot was fired 

ot rse. that it 1s nearer to Moscow. To the 


f Smolensk the Russians are half encircled in the 
pocket and to the south in that of Gomel; the 
Bessarabian pocket 1s now replaced by one along 

rthern shores of the Sea of Azov. A repetition of 
ngle-building’ by the Germans would result in the 
ving of the Soviet Vitebsk salient so as to form a 
edge touching Kalinin; a similar operation based 
the Gomel pocket would bring the panzer divisions 

Orel. The Red armies within the resulting Kalinin- 

ensk-Orel triangle might then be jeopardized, 


and 
place the invaders 
reach of Moscow. In fact, if the hypothetical 
nsk wedge could be pun hed inside out to form a 
ter-salicnt, as were the original Grodno and Lwow 
nts. then Moscow would become another beleaguered 
ssa with the encmy tanks racing past toward the 
on of the Volga and Oka rivers. A German ad- 
of this nature would deprive Stalin of important 
motive and mcetal-working establishments, and a 
her eastward march of 275 miles would bring the 


to Gorki, another important automobile and ma- 


\ number of factors, however, militate against a 
rm campaign at this time. While too much em- 
should not be placed upon the rigors of the Rus- 

r, it does add greatly to the difficulties of any 

tary scheme, particularly one using mechanized 
ment. The motors of tanks, for instance, must be 
running until ditches have been dug beneath the 
vehicles to receive stove like contrivances to keep 
gine warm. Further, for political and economic 
ns, the Soviets appear to have massed the princi- 


1 


urt of their army on the Moscow-Leningrad front; 


possible that this concentration was par ly re spon- 
for the loss of a dae: area of the Ukraine and the 


rdizing of the route to the Caucasus. Then again, 


to the Soviet Union arriving at the Arctix ports 1s 
to be feared by Berlin than aid from the south. The 


; 


boats can operate against the one, but not as yet against 
other. The southern front, therefore offers Hitler a 
ber of advantages as well as important objectives. 
Moving toward the Caucasus, the Nazis would find 
climate favorable at this scason. The y could look for- 


ird to depriving the enemy of important sources of oil 
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and mctal, and at the same time increase their own stocks 
of fuel. On the Caucasus front the Germans could 
accomplish the double purpose of cutting the relatively 
casy supply route to Russia via Iran and Iraq and com 
pelling Great Britain to devote to the defense of the 
Near and Middle East those supplies which might other 
wise be spared for Russian use. From the south the Nazi 
armies can threaten Moscow from a third direction, for 

Kharkov they would be closer to the capital than at 
Leningrad 

On this southern front the invaders are patently copy 
ing their earlier Bessarabian strategy except that. th 
targets of the two-pronged drive have been change 
from Kiev in the Ukraine and Perckop at the neck of 
the Crimean Peninsula to inland Kharkov and the port 
of Rostov. The success of the first step in this operatior 
would give the Nazis Stalin, and then the target of the 
econd step would becom« talingrad, Sit¢ OF an im 
mense tractor plant. Arrived at this southern bend of the 
Volga, the invader would have interposed himself be 
tween Moscow and the Caucasus. 

The military moves thus far in the Ukraine present 

} iradox. Had Stalin's theory of war been as faulty as 
that followed in France, Hitler could have continued 
straight through from Kiev to Stalingrad. But he ha 
been compelled to surround his forces with a wide pr 
tective belt of conquered and garrisoned territory stretch 
ing from Kiev to the Black Sea and thence to Dnepri pet 


rovsk. In the salicnt theory of war the more powerful 


t! I ind ron t Dp ic Wwedg 
t il ) 11S I I lefer Yet th Very 
| i+ A nr ! } 

I i i i Nd > ) 2 ( 


ingers the security of the entire area. This 


i Ith of the territory occupied by the u 
vaders n Kiev and the Crimea furnishes them 
1 a ntial base for operations aimed at Stalin 

S Marshal Budenny did not launch an all-or 
th of Kiev for the purpose of mashing 
through to the Black Sea and cutting off the Reichs- 


ir. Hitler might conclude that the left flank of the 


thern Nazi army groups woul 1 not be sundered from 
Kivar S t threats cmanating from points tarther 
» th t would be more in the nature of apex attacks, 
ind het not particularly dangerous. At the moment 
the panzers are moving on Poltava in the central sector 
of the thern war zone and in the south along the 
\ As the idvances converge and narrow, 
they will encounter a strategic hazard in the form of 
threa woth flanks 
fo remove this twofold threat it is the customary 
German procedure not only to widen their wedge as they 
! at Smolensk and Kiev but also to create a diversion 
\ Such a feint would logically be created in the 
rth 1 before the weather had become too bitter for 
impaign. Despite Sofia’s protestations of 


worted mobilization of thé 


} 
; 


Bulgar army and the transfer of Italian ships to that flag 
t rved to draw Moscow's attention still 
tn + _ oe See 
mor. » th south, wher the danger 1S already grea 
It larm must be increased by rumors of another Ger- 
man diplomatic move on th furkish front. A coherent 





[he NATIO? 


picture Or great pressure upon the extremities of 
Sovict line is thus furnished. The enemy ts in sight 
Leningrad to the north and is pressing the Ukraine oj 


itions and the war of nerves in the south. It would 


I irprising therefore if, as a prelude to a winter 
into the Caucasus, a strong diversion were made aga 


Moscow from what is now a relatively quiet part of 


Nazi attacks upon the Vitebsk and Gomel sal 





would lighten the pressure upon their southern ad\ 
ure and have a great political effect upon Moscow 
closing of the Nazi pincers in the Gomel area would ; 
widen the German base line against Stalingrad. 

To counteract the relentless march of the triang 
however slow or fast, it is apparent that Stalin must « 
trive to organize a large-scale offensive. It is too late 
such a drive to be inaugurated against an area which 
Germans must protect as the Soviets felt they must 
fend Leningrad and Moscow. Such Nazi vital p 
were far behind the lines even when hostilities ope: 
The alternative would be to throw the Red spearh 
against important Nazi salients in the hope of so 


periling strong enemy groupments as to bring al 
withdrawals elsewhere. Or better still the entire N 
triangle plan could be adopted. Such moves would o! 
defense 


ously involve risks, but the unsuccessful 


Smolensk and Kiev also involved risks—and set 


losses. In the absence of a Soviet offensive, hope n 
be placed upon the present status of Russian equipm 
upon a weakening of Nazi staying power, upon 
winter, and upon the possibility of the democraci 


iting sufficiently strong diversions to force the 


wedges to fall back upon their base lines. 


Underground in Poland 


BY W. R. 


LVERAL wecks y infor lt hed this coun- 
ind Great Britain that somewhere in Poland 

repr organized underground 

{ met in a t national convention, their 

1 and ia ''M festo to the Peoples of the 
World ) had been smuggled into all the conquer 1 
tr ff Europe and circulated through secret chan 

nels. It has long been known that a Polish underground 
f ment came into being after Poland's military defeat 
in September, 1 ), but very little mews concerning its 
sas trickled out of the country. The new mani- 

f r, is a ve to! ll the fj yples of 
Eurot f the world even, to a united effort against 
Hitler, and the organization is therefore willing that a 


mmary of its achievements should bx given out, 


MALINOWSKI 


One of its first illegal publications was a “Manifes 


Freedom” issued in November, 1939. Thousand 


ypics of this proclamation passed from hand to | 
even before any extensive network of illegal org 

tions had been created. Reflecting the opinions and f 
ing of the Polish masses, it spread belief in ultit 
victory and stressed the need of continuing the strug 
Poland at the moment of trial, it said, was “bur 

fatally by errors in foreign policy, by the infiltration 
the country of reactionary ideologies, by the exi 
governmental regime, by neglect in the economic and 


cial field, and by the oppression of national minorit 





The aims of the struggle it defined as “the reconstru 






of full political freedom and independence for P 





and an existence based on the principles of democr. 
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1 that this struggie 


, | 1 | 
ided with tha Of the workli! y pe ie or the world 
t totalitarianis! 
ein oe oe oe farmed the basis of 
1 il i ( i Lilt }oLi 2 ill 1 tne Ds ‘ 
I r 1 movement, which m: said to have 
ed ne¢ in mat place t onc After 
; : eas " 
S r det CI r several Poles 1 they 
‘ ’ } 
( group for undergr - 
: ; ; : 
f « they d been brought t her by mere 
or 1 War experien 1} hment of 
| } 
t f tl between th ps was the 
nd 1 for united organization. lime was re- 
1 for ¢ } + +], r ' uN . {it il] 
1 TO! [ J ncces ry ce S wcrc nally 
r July, 19-40, the various groups 
Ine ¢ iy. i LNe VAFIOUS ¢ } 
, ; 
f welded togcethe! nd capable of eftective 
i 
} 
| ii i i¢ » ." 
; 
() in 1 struggl¢ gainst the occupation then rfre- 
' 
1 S| scattered acts of defiance. As resist- 
\ 9 r tore CI} ; ¢ the 
Nba \ 1 Of LDotay On the 
= 1 
I I ] c mu! 5 Lae ry at SkKarzysko, 


nine, 


hed by the mass execution of 300 workers. The 


I On Cal Ss set ul by the Nazis overflowed with 
f 1 the Ger ) administrators. In the 
ry, ncar Warsaw, 7,000 prisoners were shot 
r th Niedziall ki, leader of 
| hS list Party 1 member of the Council for 
Def f War Individuals were ex ted by 
thr t I k of the | ] 1ma execu 
grours of prisoners were ticd together and hand 
} their f ist 


Guerrilla war and assassination wert the answer to the 


Nazi terror. Hardly a weck passed without the sudden 
arat of some German. The situation was re- 
bituary columns of the German press. On 

M 14, | 16, and 26, 1941, the O tdentscher Beob- 


r, a German paper published in Poznan, printed 

sts of obituarics which ran like this: "'S. S. Rotten- 
fuhhrer Walter Buchner died suddenly on the night of 
May 9, 1941."’ In an interview published in the special 
bulletin of the Nazi Party, Dre Innere Front, the 
irsaw S.S. chief. Moder, said that some thousand ter- 
rorist raids had occurred during his peri d of office and 


more t] 


in 50 per cent were politically motivated.” 
Late reports from Poland indicate that sabotage and 
guerrilla action have greatly increased during the past two 
nths. The recent strike in the important railway shop 
Chrzanow, near Cracow, was an act of sabotage. The 
German police attempted to break it by force of arms, 
many persons wer killed or wounded in clashes be- 

en the workers and the police. Another act of sabo- 


aused a railway accident at Pruszkow, near War- 


the German authorities innounced a reward of 


OOO zlotys fi the capture of the person responsible 


One of the most important powder mills 


for the accident 


| DErs fain P { 1a\ 
YD P p ' { ~ 
, ait ;' vindies lpr f Vd 
I 
] 
rt f < Ls cit n « } the 
| ( 1 12, Their distt on 
1 \ ol iCi iy Ol IZCd I y tel 
; 
which in turn de] is on the people's spirit of national 
I 
, 
lar ind self-sacrifi Most of thes papers a 


f ind politica 1 iry information and dis 

political history. Even s humorous papers are | 
i 

lished. There are Jewish papers, most of them orga 


‘ ] rf ) ] ] ; 
stat r! for | 1 independence and cooper 
1 

} Fee | 
Ci VY With tile Pol ik Move! if 


; : 
hundr of ople and is read until it no | r leg 
i The « tional a ide of th reader toward thi 
pul s is entir lifferent from that rd tl 


m1 iry situation 15 ¢ rer] al orbed. Th th pre 
pr 1 effective counter-influence to the Polis} 
we papers published by the agents of Goebbel 
The illegal papers also have the important function of 
safcguarding the underground movement by printing th 


names of traitors who collaborate with the Germans, O: 
issue of the Polzsh News even printed the names of some 
people who gave a tea party for German offices pP 
Liberty. in its issue of March 30, 1941, print 1 the nan 


of an agent-provocateur who publ hed a pscudo-illegal 
information bulletin for the sole purpose of denouncing 


its readers to the Gestapo. This Gestapo agent. we read 
in later papers, was killed in his flat in Lublin 


] 


Every Pole knows that the underground movement 


has secret sources of information about 
activities, that the names of traitors will ultimately | 
revealed 
months ago news was circulated of the assassination tn 
Warsaw of the well-known Polish actor Ip » Sym, and of 
Judg Wasilewski. 


V olksdentsche ind were collaborating with the 


Both men had declared themselve 


authoriti The assassins could not be found, and th 


authorities retaliated by shooting hundreds of innocent 
persons in the cellar of the Gestapo building, the former 
Students’ House in Warsaw. Such assassinations are not 
expressions of individual vengeance but of systemati 
nderground vigilance 

The present period of underground activity will go 





nd as a period of intense 
hay ee on 

thinking. But the tninkxing takes a quite differ- 
ent direction from that of some émigré circles. The most 


sion of political thought in Poland today 





The NATIO 


possible to restore an ind 


pendent Poland if freedom is not at the same ti: 


peoples of Europe. It is im 


restored in France, Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, Norw 
Denmark, and Holland. . . . The overthrow of the p 
of the occupation cannot be accomplished un! 
it is simultaneous throughout Europe, unless it 1s t 
outcome of a general movement of revolt from t 


Atlantic Ocean to the Carpathian Mountains. 


The ‘‘Manifesto of Freedom’”’ was the first stat 
of principles. “The People’s Tribune” was a dev 
ment of that statement showing, among other th 
that narrow Polish nationalism was not the inspirat: 
the underground movement. The “Manifesto to the I 
ples of the World” marks the inauguration of a gi 
campaign among all the captive peoples for defi 
democratic goals. The old Polish revolutionary slo 
‘For your freedom and ours!” is the rallying cry of 


present struggle. 


1¢ Steel and the Union Shop 


BY ROSE M. STEIN 


I 
n ‘The People’s Tribune,” a thirty-two- 
ery long for an illegal publication of 
the ‘Manifesto of Freedom.’’ In the sec- 
tion on international relations we read 
| fascist realists tempt us with a Europe united 
Hitler's heel. Opposition to this plan for the fu- 
ture of Europe is growing daily. But the final aims of 
the struggle must be kept clearly in mind. We do not 
want to overthrow the occupying power merely in order 
to return to the pre-war system of large and small states, 
iy again fall victém to new reactionary forces 
fostered by the weakness, selfishness, or shortsighted- 
I of these states. 
The problem of Europe must be solved jointly by the 
HE days of clear sailing for the National Defense 
Mediation Board are over. While they lasted, the 
eventy-odd cases certified to it were settled with 
record speed, most of them to the apparent satisfaction 
of all parties directly concerned. Each case was handled 
on its | mer but out of the aggregate of decisions 
emerged the principle that labor's right to bargain with 
employers through unions of its own choosing must be 
upheld. This disappointed and alarmed a large section of 
conservative opinion, which had hoped that the board, 
r stress of the emergency, would steer the course of 
relations back to the good old open-shop days of 
l 
hope which could not possibly be realized. 
| War Labor Board of the first World War had to 
rt t open shop in defer industries because in 


em no union organization existed. Today 


nse industries are at least partially organ- 


fe ae _— — a 
rd canno rn th «k back. Neither can 
f f ta ut midway point there 1s 
1 ' 

part il co bargainit gy. It has tak n 
on, therefore, that collective bargaining 
1 procedure in American industry and 
‘ 4 a ‘ - ey i 2 sa —~* %- P . 1. 
ro ca | ithin the framework 
Disputes over the or 

] 1 
ft cnt employees ofa 

! ' 
ional Labor Rela 
f2 +] } ] 





unionism in principle. It is, however, powerfully re 
a development without which union recognition is m 
ingless. If unions and employers are to bargain in 
faith, and if their bargaining is to result in agreen 
upon a set of conditions productive of peaceful relat 
the two sides must have approximately equal bargair 
power, which means that unions must be unhamper 
their efforts to build strong, stable organizations. \\ 
unions cannot even assure that their own pledges 
example, the promise to forgo resort to strike—wi 
carried out. This need is particularly urgent in the pr 
emergency and is the source of the demand by a nu 
of unions for some form of union-maintenance guara: 
Many employers are adamant against granting this 
mand and are expressing their opposition by attacl 
the Defense Mediation Board as bitterly as they 
harassed the National Labor Relations Board. Their 
ments are distressingly lacking in candor. Shop) 
slogans about the “right to work,” discrimination, 
tyrannical interpretation of the laws are stressed bey 
all reason. The heaviest artillery, however, is reserved ! 
the closed shop, which is pictured as a monster for 
its way into American life with the aid of the Det 
Mediation Board. However, it is not true that the bi 
has fostered the closed shop; it has recommended t 
type of agreement in only one instance—the Bethle! 
shipyard case in San Francisco. The shipyards in that 
had had closed-shop contracts with the Machinists’ Un 


(A. F. of L.) for some time, a closed-shop provision was 
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nl shop 
’ ft + 
1 effect 


in the Kearny case, 


yntractual relations with the union the manage- 


lvanced by the company 


he guaranty of dues would in no way interfere 


‘ the recently established indus 


sowering desire for the closed shop. Their d 
+ nientiv I<, y ' yt amt + } 
r it is frequently only 1 bargaining point, to | 
yr some other concession. Historically the clo 
rowth of inionism. The United § 
senil betas oe eee 
important industrial nation in which it h 
1, ae i fh P P 
| 1\ pr nary f 1use OT i 24 f 
ere to unionism. If American industry o1 ind 
agreed to accept collective bargaining in good 


closed shop, here as in Great 


Britain, would 
d to a minor place in industrial relat: 
ypen shop is not an alternative form of 
C101 shay 


r rela In current practice the open shop 


em] ployers se ek to main- 


ions that pre 


yn shop, and when 

seck to re 
Wagener Act and the unionization drive of the 
Often the 


store conditi 


very employers w ho cling to 
demand discipline and_ responsibility 


union which it cannot muster under those condi- 


they want to eat their cake and have it too. 


e of union strength was the sole issue in- 


which marked a turning-point 


Marine 


1 
Workers 


vard’s career. The Industrial Union of 
building Workers I. O.) asked 


that 


Pee 
urny shipyard 


who were already union members, 
+] ] ee ; a a er 
those who might later join voluntarily, should 
elled to ~_ up » their dues payments. The union 
’ e e 1 1 4 
he dues, and no qu of a check-off was 
, } 
It simply a 1 that any member failing to 1 
uring the l t should be 
du i al Si ui s 
rin 1e two-year ife of the contrac O e 
1 
1 by the management upon notification from th 


ion officials argued that such a guaranty was 


to the life of the The labor re ord 
Dock Company 
i 


During the three years 


organization. 
and Dry 


pretty bad. 


deral Shipbuilding 


i 


nd incited t 


vard was anelin y and new employees wet 


1. With its right to strike susp 


ee 4 
ae sas trenethen its hold on the ne 
it must strengthen its hoid on the new 


n it In addition there was 


' , 
5 pr sent membersni 
at of A. F 


board 5 VIEW th 


1+ + 
nfiltration 

1 ’ ’ 
ighed by far 


irguments outw 


for rejecting the pro 


t 


management's prerogative in hiring. No evi 
! that any of the men enrolled in the union 
to paying dues or that coercion was being used 
lling workers to join. According to union 


least 1.000 of the 17 


had not joined and pt bably nev 


,000 men employed in 
W yuld 








( responsible for the er 
i 
} C IS kn WI to h ( 
| 
I interferer n his | ; H 
have rranted the uUnIOn lema { t 
; ee 
said so quite frankly in the presence of OPM an 
‘ ] ) } 
D partment officials—-but he discovered he was 


When th 


union-maintenance clause, and 


Irce agent 


mended 


OPM. 


and 


the 
Maritime Commission, tl 
the President, all supporte. 
for New York to confer with 1 
States Steel officers. After deliberating 
el ¢ Or 


dorft took a plane 


for twe 


hours, the oration’s executive board dk 


let the government take over. 


This action left the fundamental is 
though there is every likelihood that under wh 


form the Kearny yard is operat 
W il] | © 


Knox it is being honored now 


clause honored. According to Secretat 


ae 


while the 
rily under the direction of the Navy Departn 


will undoubtedly continue to be honored if, as 


; 
probable, a special corporation to operat the yar 
up; the government is committed to the prov 

i 
can hardly back on its promi If th f 


howevc f. they 


not from the Steel Corp yration. United States St 


| t+ Fo ; t] 1. 1 

eft free to Oppose the union shop wherever 
flung industrial « mpire a demand for it migh 
forward 


t long in coming. The Mine Work 
rent demand for a union 


directed chiefly against the H. C. Frick Coke Com; 
United States Steel subsidiary, althou 


other steel 


gh min 
also affected 
by John L. Lewis and the mine 


produ ers are 
truce avret d to 
has merely postponed the day of reckoning 


¢ 1 r Bee -— oe 
or iong standing which 


will not be readily aba 
never was much reason, and there is probab] 
| 
now, wl 
should have 


coal for the O} en market. 


reason 1y munes operate d for direct cor 


different system } 


Irom chose wi 
Having been accet 
the 
is the closed shop is in Sar 
If the board fol] line ¢ 
the Bet! it can hardly 
recommending the miners’ demand. But the 


h prompted U nited States St 


rest of the coal industry, union shop ts as dis 


the prevailing 


prac tice 


y irds. 


cisco shiy yws the same 


soning as in ilchem decision, 


eel to reject the | 


when 


shop in the captive minx 


> owne 


aay a 
The thirty 
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ed none of their legiti- 


osition to it therefore, 


tht to a finish, 
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other consume The tot ( 
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idistt ed profits, wil O 
| + |} ee a. eee 
this must De adeaucted, NnOoOwecy 
proceeds from the new levies w ¢ 
proceeds from tme V1 
} 
' nial 1 1114 hil ‘et 
} expe ed to reacn gii* 
¢ ) other vovernn be 
security and other governmcn 
er $1 billion, leaving all rece: 
ikon ree “ya 4] 
of $77 billion available for 
} e } 1! 
worth 9608 D1ll10n 
} ’ 
, +. < ' t 
fference between these | 
( icuiation Wiil SNOW, CXa y ¢ 
1A ‘ . r 4) . 
I ral den Hence if the Tre 


of incomes as a whole to buy $ 
effective purchasing power ' 
' 1 of 
vel ot the volume of availa 
bs 
general price lev 


| cing achieved / 






defense-bond « g 


se circumstal! 5s it 18s no surt { 
I 
| 1 ' , 
ompulsory \ ould have been 1 1. In 
Street Journal of Septe er © th | VAS 
i 


with a plan for gradually collecting duris 


years a total of two months pay from every 
person This sum would be | uid to tl ontri 

r he or sne De [ oO | uf | ror t S 
is been spoken of as a separation wage.”” Mi: 
1 used this term when listing his proposals fo 
nflation at Boston on September 9, but he did no 
ils, and in his evidence on Septembc i before 


1 of a separation wage may therefore hav iffered 


} ) , ] , are | 
l Personally I hope SO, for a levy OF this magni 


n if spread over two or three years, strikes me as 





| + ; he } + 
ica ¢ ind ul I m n orn DY 1OS 
lefense program has brought a sharp increa 
| 1 7 
but it must be remembered that millios of peo 
1 ’ 1 
1 probably will ne n future obtain rises in wage 
ymmensurate with the advan n the cost of 
, ‘ 
y experience 1. The only fair way of col ting 
? , og 
1 5s 18s to re th y to incon ta ind 
\OTESSIVE s has en done in Britain 
resorting to compulsion more effort should, I 
put int the lintart ino mnaion The 
put Oo the volun iry Savings campaign i 


is been at pains, and with rood reason, to avoid 


} 


of ballyhoo which accompanied the Liberty Loan 


the last war. It has fallen, however, into the oppo- 


+ ! sy ' ’ 7 + lI. 1 
of putting on a sales campaign almost totally lack- 
Having no advertising appropriation of its own, 

lose ‘3 ‘ ’ ¢ ee ~ae en 
i pend for puodil ity on space ind ime dona ed Dy 
ind radio stations. I am inclined to think that a 
tive campaign could be waved were Congress to 
Treasury with $10 million or so for advertising 
] ; y 4 3 vale 
and thus relieve it of the necessity of relying 
n effect. charity. I am re that there are polliti- 
in efrect, charity am aware that there are poull 
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ons to government disbursements for this purpose, 


hould be possi le to develop safeguards against 


ight also be prompted by th 


Ais . } 
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sale of bonds 1 


acting as agents 


' rh 1 
of bonds to the public. The work in: 
expenses and, it is to be feared, is often undertaken 


é' 
ny great enthusiasm. Payment of a smal ymmi 





one-eighth of one per cent-—might prove much 





utful than | itriotic appeals in o 
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In the Wind 


HE NEXT FEW MONTHS 
Wheeler, and Ny \ ica | 
( Or @ar&rly OC] ! too ¢ or to 
repudiate Lindbergh, it has decided to try another a 
I Wi iy ior t t i 
blenc of Herbert Hoo ; 
leading spokesmen v H nd S 
Vande 
WHEN THE NEW YORK 7/1MES ba of \ 
Churchill toasting t { | | 


F. H. PETER CUSICK, dir yr of Fight for Freedom, has 
ugning for Willkie for P lent in 1944 


MRS. ELIZABETH DILLING sometimes gets caught in 
her own Red Network 
Burton K. Wheeler as a “true American In her famous 
id 


1 1 
italogue of radicals he ts listed as an agent of n-America 


PRESS NOTES: B. W. Sangor, 1 isher of magazines of 


comi is the owner o! INT, i new | ily mont ily ha 


bines lowbrow cartoons and anti-fascist yokes in a ratio of 
ten toone.... J. D. Holtzerman, Minneapolis busin 

has started a weekly called the Bea n which t prints alt ost 
ull st hes by leading isolationist 


FROM A LETTER to the editor of the Chicago Times: ‘I 
think the best way is to give Lindbergh a plane and er ! 
gasoline to take him to Berlin. He mad 
in his Des Moines speech 

our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
ther clippings u itl urce and dat yr stories that ! 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 


| 


month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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Hitler Isn’t Funny 


IKE some Senators who are pretty sure that the 


war, I had not scen Charlie Chaplin's film “The 
ibly never have seen 
it if, after Senator Nye recalled my attention to tt, it had 


from a filling station 


1 
I ( I to § I cr 
é 
ind I \ I 1 nen 1 lag S 
! ' 
ri ! can Duy at the door. Less 
n halt of the c ry now live outside the 


{ ! over. But in an America which has 


11. OOO n theater seats even though half of 
them are in cight populous state Charlic Chaplin has 

| ome of his profits from the country boys. 
Also th intry boy ind country girls, women and 
men, are important, I imagine, to those who wish to 


izc America. I paid my 30 cents and went in to 
lin was doing to them 

I car out thirsty from munching popcorn and a 
little more confused than ever about this propaganda 
busi Lh \ rit had their say about Mr. ( hap- 
lin omedy of dictatorship six months ago. I don't 
roemct r what they said. The funny picture about Mr. 
fore he moved across the Balkans 
from Bulgaria to Cret Ihe Senators are sure it has 
this country toward war. It 
In't m that ' in this little town. It seemed like 
y seems propaganda in 
tit ike th Maybe everything ts. But if there 1s any 
it Dictator” it seems to me 
ident Roosevelt ought to 
Viewing it in the village movie I felt 


America First ld be purring about Chaplin as 


) that Hitler is a funny little guy; 


(2) that it we l or be necessary for a kindly ex- 
lus t tl r of the Germans for them to burst 
into spontaneous cheers for democracy and brotherly 
love. There are some other minor teachings in the film, 


h as that torm troopers pogromming a rhetto are 
| PM B 


actually nothing more than the Mack Sennett cops who 


have been ch 


ing Chaplin for thirty years to the ulti- 


alive al 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 





The NA} 
os = 


— 
mat cOomfiture of the cops, and that anti-s 


| nme 160% 
Cil CFCC} U} 


ganda, even if he did put Hitler into his pictus 





time creep up to him and make him an iron 
During the past six n onths, Vi hile Hitler Was d 
Greece, driving into Russia, spreading his tf 
Mr. Chaplin has been convincing American \ 
that Hitler is funny. that Hitlerism ts a joke, at 
can count on the happv ending for our 50 cent 
sin meant no such thing. | 


ator Nye is right in his fecling that Mr. ¢ 


Ww Ot f to help Hitler. But 1f movi 
.. s ’ ' ' 
ganda have the force and effect the isolationist o 
t} Vy ' t +}, ( 
SCCI ) l nave, i CC ( ne tha 


+ ee ee ) ; , ' 
film 1s better calculated tO minimize tik 
ier single thing that I’ve seen 1 


Hitler than any ot 
try town or in New York. As Southerner I rem 





song out of the Civil War which was still sung 
South of my youth. I’m not sure of the words, | 


, ' 
were something like this: 


A s¢C 
\ ] I pill | 4 a 
eff Davis is a gentler ) 
4 I Nncoil | i §0o 


A lot of Southerners were pretty sure of that. ( 
I'm not comparing Hitler with Lincoln. But I 
thinks Hitler is funny, 

the assistance of one of the greal comedians of ¢ 
has undertaken to lau: 


anybody can correlate 


( | poncnt | doubt that { 
of what some | copl« feel is the apathy of the A 
people with regar 1 to the menace of totalitarian 
certainly when the tsolationists call Charlie Cl 


funnier, | 


War-makecr, they are getting funny 
though not less dangerous, than “The Great D 


Propaganda is queer stuff sometimes when it 2 


to the | opl Mr 


lulling us with laughter than Lindbergh has 1 


( hay lin has been more cff 
the President, the British, and the Jews. 
Hitles 


the towns and the citics and the villages when M1 





funny. And it may be serious | 









lin makes us laugh at him as a funny little guy. 
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An Epicurean on Liberty 


¥ PERSONAL. By W 





fay, Doran and Company. $2.50 
nce in Mr. Maugham’s short book I 
») be famou No 1 1¢r 1S Iik y to n ; Ww 
€ the liv rather diffuse text to +] ae 
§ rin o! ha mnality B t ] tation is Iin- 
¢ If a nation values anything mot 1an freedo 
s freedon 1 the ony of it is that if it 1s 
; 1 7 ’ ’ 
Cy Nat 1¢ values more it wili lose that too 
‘ | sal : ' 
{ Maugham has never taken any pains to conceal 
r n ] lav mt art ‘ i) = + ¢} 
he hnimselr loves comtort, 1f not first then 
ra ee cia ¥ f ‘ ae 
y impli on at Ic he confesses it again in 
tal ount of how war overtook him at his 
in villa Indeed 10se who a irritated | 
+ r + ] ] ork ve) | 
YO Trequen na OO CASUAL, LO lrdadeners a i 
; 
yachts and dinner parties, may be irritated by the 
+} 1 ? x ’ ] t ] 
part they play in a story which does, nevertheless, 
4 Tl! 1 : 
fall of France nd the author’s own far from 
e of twenty days from Cannes to a British 
: ; 
fully overcrowded collier. But it is just possible 
3 f lof nit “gee 
If 110 dehnite purpos ind whetner 
ot, they do ve to emphasizc the one thing 
a 4 P ee al cake ' el 
oO! is to tO 1 mhalysis Ol in ¢ ane 
zed many times before 
the fall of France is concerned, Mr. Ma 5 
} 4 1 " P } 
id up to th onciusions now generally acce} l 
—_ | ‘ 7 + +} 
was ill-equipped, and the general staff rotten with 
juipy 


rue. The upper classes tended to feel that Hit! 


I 
le to Blum; the 


mM 
4 


| ~ th 7 
classes that this was not 


' U 


iy. And if there were exceptions to tl 





bs eptions were little 
| 


the 


: « 
In 


veryone you 


disposed fo risk their 


eginning there was optimism but no 


met was full of the defeats that were 


inflicted on the Axis, but the boys were glad 


and the old men said they had 


the last war and that was enough.” Tl 


too young to fight 


we source 


weakness went, in other words, even leeper than 
lism and of physical courage; it included a failur 


self-interest. Rightists on the one hand 


yA on SUT} iC 


on the other had been oratorically declaiming 


] wy} 


could be worse than what they had for so long 


finally to believe it. They had, they in- 


1d if they have 


} ] 


come 
iQ COM€ 


hing to lose, ar found out now just 


they were, it is too late for them to do anything 


1 


rein lies, perhaps, both the moral of 


Mr 


the justification for his continuing t 


A i) { 
ADO | \ Ww { » B 
onl; hov he 
Poss { to I t 
Mr. Ma ke 1 A | 
S s a matter of | } 
very 1 » mx ' 
He morco to t BB 
[ ly pol t | ) } P . ' ' 
for a W | if ) { \ ‘ ’ 
one « If yo rt f t { 
you 1 | r try to real how 1 this 1 cat 
y | them first JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
‘ ~— 
Lusin, a Chinese Modern 
AH O AND OTHERS. §S ted S of I Tt | 
by Chi-Chen Wang. Col 1 Un sity Pr $ ) 
HI] RE IS no chino CT I . 4 | 
China, and there is none in I Lu \ ' } 
in 1881 and died in 19 te { t f 
Ol his times The co | f ly of s 1d 1 ¢ ul i 
i which in China t a cor { 
ception of reality, is the ¢ of his rics, | i 
meta pho s forced 1 ym ¢ na by the West {e 
possible by the inoperation of | own virt 5] ‘ ( 
cal re, with its self-devotion rned t f lul > 
deteriorate | into a cult of t { butt iaco t 
social and political order. The Itivation of ar livid y 
that tended more and more to consider knowled 1] 
ticipation in the government as its own ex | 
produced a disunity from which China still suff Ad 
rooted love of peace degenerated into a min i 
b] pacity to endure hardship and disgr And the Co 
fucian intuitive method, limited by nature to } ( 
studies, precluded all modern scientific investigation. Yet 
these virtues turned to their opposites, not t] 4 
any less virtues, but because tl had been allow to w r 
into tlacra that w Po s§ avainst th realt ot 
1enoran overty, corruption nd di ise 
Not only would Lusin have beer ible to write his 
to fore the revolution, but the very lar i in which 
they are written w {1 have been different. For s y 
twenty-five yea! wo the on lan of China wv t 
issical wen-li which was incay of being po or 
lly understood. It had died yy vo. It wa f 
Known to the peopie, not to be 1 tered in a 1 
] a EF entre } ] t ‘ " 
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The Progress of Planning 
} FOR AMERICA. By George B. Galloway and 
es. Henry Holt and Company. $4 
AS a grand idea to make this survey of American 
9 hniques, achievements, and problems in vart- 
; of endeavor. The survey covers resource planning 
1, water energy, technology, and science; in- 
1 agricultural planning in terms of cap forma- 
roblems, consumption, income, investment, em- 
id public works; and aspects of social, regional, 
nd defense | lanning. It is a con idium on 
While the chapters are uneven in oul y, as is 
' ire always informative and often illuminating 
fr impressions are gained from a reading of this 
is of the varied nature of American planning, the 
, ss it has made (largely under pressure of neces 
' onstantly increasing scope; it is amazing that 
| ld still talk of textbook laissez faire while plan- 
' them in its relations. The other is that we 
} this country the natural resources, the technical 
¢ ipacity, and the planning techniques to solve th 
\ prol ylem—that 1s, not merely to abolish povert 
} Id our wh environment for finer living ot 
é 
the contributions, however, suffer from the d 
c reaucratic expertitis—specialized bureaucratic rou 
t yw caution that rejects imagination, an inability 
t experience to meet new problems. The defect 1s 
I in the o chapters on defense planni 
( on ind il mobilization, which throw sca 
2 1e Major economic problems of defense. The 
( 1 industrial mobilization is a factual description | 
a tic for the old National Defense Advisory Com- 
" 1 its successor, OPM: if half of what it says were 
t ials of war would be flowing now in torrents 
» ‘ , , ! 1 '? 
] ion ‘forged a new type of political instrument 
1 1 “step by step the procedures for locating and 
c pon the productive capacity of smaller producers” 
( ne to small business men). The Consumer Divi- 
$ ed as ‘a partner in a joint effort to build total 
" vilian as well as military,” though it was in fact 
epchild seen as little ; as possible and never 
tem of voluntary piecemeal price-fixing works 
in the pages of this chapter while in actuality 
is in ruins. Nor is there a word about monopoly, 
or Op} osition to new er ity, the theoret! il and 
roblems of economic mobilization 
ributors. moreover, suffer from eas Galloway 
thtly a major shortcoming of the New Deal 
mics has been muddled—having been a hybrid of 
ls of thought, each with its different theory of the 
le, its conflicting diagnosis of the causes of d 
nd its incompatible remedies.’ There is cot 
no direct confrontation of the problem of econom: 
1 reconstruction; the contributors ‘sneak on 
m. The reader is led to assume that the several 
es of planning, if they go far « igh, will sols 
m. Yet we might keep on doing all the planning 
I 





in this book, on a larger scale, and still move to- 
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The Misuses of History 
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For planning 


THROUGHOUT 


THE HISTORY 
iL PHILOSOPHY 


was a War of German 


of the Thirty Years’ War); Frederick the Gre 
“erghteenth-century Hitler,” and so on. And when 
reach those more familiar regions where the pr 


] ay a , 
bevcin to t its always doubtful shadow, the re 





belief in the whole enterprise. The book 1s wr 


effec i : | . ail | . | . | Catl 


“f nrovolk ects that have 1 66 


rational content of his thought. The element of c 
inextricably linked to its opposite individuality, 

T J { 
A history of Fascist-Nazr political philoso} , 


] | 1 1 

therefore begin by describing fascism less as 
theory than as a catastrophic event, and then pr 
intellectual implications and their origins in the 


order should be that of a picture in which the 


nates and the intellectual movements of pre 
re le more and more into the backgro ind. If 

1 straight ne through the ages, from tts | 
end, many great philosophers of the past a 


being mere forerunners of fascism, whereas 1n a « 












it is clear that they have their own dignity and t f 
that their being in the ¢ 
} 
| ; 
in the tee ‘ century un th thie ( lariz ( ' 








] ] ieee 
every other polit ul aeveci 





alway 5 interfuse wi 








ns which are central and reasona! ly well defined. Tl 
ed Nazism 1s ood point for a 
philosophy h it gives not ory 
tion. If a te rd s H 1 only torcl 
Hit er Oo f i ) 
eative power, then his st S 
I | entitled to laugh at all philo Of hy H £ l’s 
his guilt, the paradoxical threads which connect 
f { inistic tl h th 
of o ( one as} ind one te 
1 the Ost ¢ tion. 
€ I C if I O l ill domit 101n tim 
1e toon type ¢ iction and can do onl 
concept of the f le as the key to all 
tanding is one such abstraction. Another is that 


was an aggressor state for 2,000 years, and that 
philosophers since the Reformation spent their 
ng Hitlerism. That “all truly great Germans wer 
as Mr. Schaber would like us to believe, is of 
abstraction of the same kind. His anthology mak 


of texts the exact op- 


Cicver Choice | 


cen proved 


; : ; 
of these works there is a curious tendency to project 

ist the loathsome present represented by Adolf 
Has Hitler so much stature? The present, in all its 


! 
ness, will determine the decisions and actions of th 
no Charlemagne or Frederick Barbarossa or 


‘ ; ' +hyot drmcy + 
needed for th Present 


and future are the realm 
Ihe past is the realm of freedom, given to us 
mplate and enjoy 


GOLO MANN 


Catholic Internationalism 


{THOLIC CHURCH AND INTERNATIONAL 
DER. By A. C. F 


Beales. Penguin Books. 25 cents. 


66 ATHOLIC internationalism is . . . a scheme of things 
j - thout which world order must be purely arbitrary 


} P ! as 1! . ” 
ind only neetungiy a uned, if at aii, In pra iC 


Church and International 
by a recent English convert, A. C. F. Beales. Mr 


ie thesis of ‘The Cathol: 


mpts to sustain this thesis by an exposition of 
philosophy, a brief review of the relations of church 
from the earliest times to today, and a full state- 
ie theory of national sovereignty as limited by 
iw in both internal and external relations. The book 
to the Peace Me 


of the Catholic 


ge of Pius XII as the authoritative 
position today. 

e Mr. Beales has gathered together much valuable 
in a small space, the book fails to convince, because 


1 
; 


the reader notices confusions and omissions wl] 


nicn 
either lack of candor, too great enthusiasm, or 
It is not candid to say that the “authority the Popes 

was always a spiritual authority, never a direct tem- 
ne.”’ Both the acts and the statements of Gregory VII, 
nt III and IV, and especially Boniface VIII asserted 


temporal authority. The theory of indirect power 






y | explicit statement much later when it became obvi 
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The NATION 
are mot idealized; they kill and rape and steal, b 
simple culture seems none the less noble in contrast t 
of the white invaders. Death, to Bennilong, should ne 
the shameful thing that it was on the convicts’ gall 


could he understand why a man must be humil 


lated | 
ging to improve him. 

Bennilong, the proud, the furious, is a unique cha: 
fiction, and the assassin, Andrew Prentice, rediscove: 
earth and the goodness of it, is a giant to scare the 


ler. Slowly, through them and the « 


\+ + 


t timorous reac 
forces they stand for, this racial drama is built t 

ix that is stirring and exquisite in its simp! 
Dark has something of the power of Isak Dinesen 
respect for language and the rhythmical progress of 
that 1s now too often derided by those with a social 
o tell at any cost. This is a rare, bountiful book. r 
iuthentic history and the best of fiction. 
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MUSIC 
) IDICALLY we are told that 
has not established itself in 
y because it has been sung 
ing ges and | ) have 
ible to unde {1 what it 
Opera 1s po} rin Euroy 
» thi g nt in 
t is n lat 
\ nd if it 1 Oa ! 1 
ere it ( ng in 
Ve O K to ec ¢ rly days 
Europe we find that it was 
in Italian. Mozart's 
C mpi were vritten to 
ls and f n Italian in 
nd I doubt that there were 
audiences who knew the 
Il enough to follow the 
text as it was sung. Yet 
Kee} people from the pet 
vhich means that they must 
} e othe: reason for going. 
reasonable to suppose that 
t for the 1 ic and cared 
( it it to acquaint themselves 
t in advance—which is what 
n Vienna today. 
today Mozart's operas are 
; ( an translations; and with- 
{ ring what is lost by having 
t was written for the soft 
1 easy flow of Italian sung to 
t nd cumbersome German 
' must note the fact that the 
{ o attend the performances 
4 s beforehand or in the in- 
I just as they do here. The 
tJ that the words of opera are 
t to hear: they are distended and 
é lligible in the process of 
a the orchestra drowns them; 
: f people are too far from the 
fy f t then, if we accept the con- 
, it to be interested in opera 
é 1ust be able to follow the 
t the fact that singing the 
J. I 6 English would not enable them 


®, and that to understand what 
would still have to 


; retto beforehand. And if the 


> t] 
on they 


going to be understood 


opera should be sung in its 


U7] 1age. But in addition we 
that in Vienna it is not 


y o follow every word that ts 

e for interest in opera, but 
nterest in opera that induces 

1181] find out from a libretto what 





to know about the business 






I terest exists here too. The 











| vely ull in Europe »: the num 
of people if ed { if iny 
r | ; oo 
\ eC is COMI Vveiy Sli I Cc 
that f y Germans love or 
mo yf ther MS mus M t 
ind Wagner: in Vienna and Berlin 
} ) 
O 11s attended by the s 7 nority 
{ is int« iin the ¢ l@r for! ot 
| | 

mus Mu \ i that 1s t i} ] 
Oo reason to eve that ving 

, } Re 

( 1 in English wo he m 
ms Who »totl! movies to go to the 
opera: the ones who would go wi { 


now the ones who 


interested in things of that sort 


as wuhey are 


The battle for opera in this country has 
been and still is part of the battle to 


interes 


people in seri 
opera is the most difficult and most ex 
form of music to give the battle 
fought tl] 


with the other fort 
and I contend that wherever 1: 


} ensive 


has been 
has been 


wort with, say, orchestral music a poten 
| 


tial audience has been created for opera 


as well, and that the difficulty and ex 
hich have | revented of 
from being given in those places 


pensive ness W 


prevented such potential audiences from 
being converted 
tor opera. 

Its expensiveness brings us to another 
point. Some who contend t 
not established itself and has no place 
eos 


al O} era 


in this country mean not only 
but that it does not 


has a small public 
pay for 


activities and institutions 


itself. But there are artistic 


and they in- 
clude musical activities and institutions 


which by their very nature, by the 


t-up they involve, cannot pay for 


very s¢ 
themselves. A museum does not pay 
| 


for itself; does anyone contend for this 
reason that it ought to be closed? Our 
symphony orchestras do not pay for 
themselves; 


; does anyone conclude that 
has no place in this 


country? Opera does not pay for itself 


symphonic music 
in Vienna; is anyone going to contend 
that 


no P 


t has not established itself and has 


ice there? I would say that it has 
| for it- 
Vic nna 
ted to 


5 country, 


established itself, made a | 
self, acquired an audience in 


precisely because it was not expe 
pay for itself; whereas in thi 
I is expected to pay its own 
way, prices have been charged that have 
made it impossible for many to go who 
would have liked to go. What opera in 
this country needs is not English words 
but low prices. At low prices even the 
Hippodrome was filled—for perform- 
ances in foreign languages. 


B. H. HAGGIN 





power! Lhe sf ; 
) 
: to fo 1 without ‘ 
: , 
within a il which had a pr | 
I 
ning for iny people in the yj 5 
: 
ween 1 ) and 1 3 OW n it 1 
war tl S uncided with e i itl 
y el il Var wa 1 i ime 
contrived y old men. B out ye 
: ‘ 
has changed, and what o A 
quent now | 
i 
Sy re 1S i ) if ts 
! nin ond ) j y 
nal fa yrs, \ with tim ind | 
If | ie Gore l | C fails to st 
emotions it once did, it is not 
the ballet has changed but be our 
world has char 1 and the ballet has 
' 
not; af { i s form, wi {i 
, 
icnt unto the time of its co po or 
' 
VAS never Mhiciently my x to meet 
] ‘ + 1 ; 
ranged att! ] Certainly its ting 
1 ] 
rr 4ar ‘ r r 
if ot plomats and | it $ 
1] | | ' 
sti i mines ter li y tf ( i f the \ I i’ 


less moving on 


the stage than in newspaper accounts 
When death emerges as the f 

queror, we find ourselves ompletely at 
variance with the ballet i thesis 


behind the reality of the present and 
has not yet been al sorl “d into the past 

Of the remainder of the repertoire 
Heroes” and “A Ball in 


Old Vienna” are enjoyable, “A Spring 


The 


Seven 


Tale’ is slim for an 
thread, and “The Prodi 
1 


man’s land of unfulfilled expectation 


What ts the 


too over-ilong 


ral Son’”’ 1s a no 
most exciting in 


superb quality of its en 


dance minor role nd each member of 
tha mr 1s a, ; aritl +} 

yI } iny ] i I ) Hill l 
framework of a subtly blended whole 


1 rr n I. eve . 
Individual performance is always par 


usual 


ecrina 15 


f n¢ rT which > 
o! a continuum In WHICH fie 
splen lid 


non-existent 


isolation of the bal 
While the com; 
contains three outstanding dancers in 
Noelle de Mo a Hans 
Henry Shwarz, would profit by the ad 


first-rate per 


dition of a few more ! 
formers, what it has to offer in the field 
of ensemble dancing is 
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unique 
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he “Little Fellow’s’’ Side 


My plea to the government 

: ls sake give the little fellow 
ier and the small manufa 

hance to do his stuff for de 

rovernment calls for more 


tion, and we farmers want 


h ' t, but how can we when we 
help? On this farm three 

have left us to work on 

WPA head rters our re 

help have been filed for 

hs with no results; yet they 

lic, more men on WPA. Just 
day the State Employment 

us that it had orders not to 

n from WPA because it was 

or them to get back on WPA 

ay had had a private job! Our 


Ip is doing ¢ irpenter work 
nts at $10 a day. 
hired this 


een taken away to serve jail 


< [hat sort of help p! is those 

ere W he} red away from us, plus some 
; plus a few men who could 

ny job, was what we had to 


this summer. 
on, on whom we necessarily 
i. 


ale got only a sixty-day de- 
Ipiit < . J ; / J 

ough we asked for six 
OrZ7a 


we get machinery to take 
ter.” wil of men. The OPM prevents 
necessary parts and repairs 

{ for weeks or months. 
ADERS rnment wants more chickens, 
ind milk products to send to 
ut the price of the feed 
for such production—feed de- 


1 the grains whose planting is 


You for 
n from 


¢ dear. 


has gone up and up, until 
le return for our work. 
1¢ 


farmer's side 


IRM --- 
N. Y. C. iring 
vhich is entirely inactive at 

use we cannot get an ounce 
We have orders enough on 
keep fifteen employees busy 
turning. 


ind not a wheel 

















, 
, llows think that Mr. Knud 
taking good care of their 

ng the devil take the hind- 

ers of our raw material tell 

ve lots of metal on hand “if 

nment would permit its re- 

— . yndence with OPM illus- 








Letters to the kditors 


confusion. On Au- 
gust 4 we wrote asking whether or not 
we might use aluminum which we had 
eived after priori 
August 29 


received a letter 


| j } 
on hand for orders re 


ties went into effect. On 


’ 


; 
three weeks later, we 


saying, “This ts to advise you that this 


section may not permit the use of alumi 


num for the manufacture of such items 
ed in your letter.”’ Just before 


} 
t 





receiving this letter, we wrote again re- 
questing a reply to our letter of Au- 
gust 4. On September 18 the OPM 
wrote us in reply to that reiterated re 
quest a letter signed by the same man 


aluminum now 


in your non-defense or- 


} 


posse sion for 


ders.” In other words, first they say we 
n't, then they say we can. 
in the meanwhile we have turned down 
the order. 

I am not a chronic belly-acher. I have 
been a consistent Democrat, 
for this Administration and 
the WPA, the NYA 
KYzZ$s 


Above all, I hope we are good citizens 


+] t ] lecirab] 
eC ¢ 


when they seemed desirable. 


We want to see Hitler and all he stands 


a 
for licked to a standstill, and if it means 


Amer! 


to pill ours. But 


an blood-spilling, we are willing 
when we face situa- 
two and two cannot be 


tions where 


made to add up to four, we believe it 
is time to kick, and kick hard 

All we ask for is a decent regard for 
how we are going to do the things the 
government wants done; that proper 
consideration be given to the means as 
well as to the end; that we have a gov- 
ernment of, by, and for the people rather 
than government of the people but by 
the tools of big business and for the 
Aluminum Com- 
and their kind. 


FE. M. HAWES 


General Motors, the 


pany of America, 


Marietta, Ohio, Sep 


Is This Freedom of Worship ? 


clerk and 


ervice for 


a Post Office 
have been employed in the 
bout six years at the Sebring, Florida 
lehovah’s Wit- 


in this work 


Dear Sirs: I am 


ittice. I am also one of 
5 ind have been active 


for five years, during 


nesse 


which time I was 
not disturbed either by 


by the Post Office Dey urtment, even 


individuals or 


though the postmaster was aware of my 


tivity 
i iVily 





However, recently, | of t 1 





ed to His mm ina! { the 
t | +? | 1 ‘ ; 

} 1k Ollicials Nave seen i! ) 
harges t 1 isserting that I am 

r ) 1 

violatit ‘ n 56 of Postal Laws | 
)» 1 1 

| ition Lh ; of |e 1 $ 


right to conti this pra but for 
doing so I ve been pended for 
ninety days without pay and ] been 
threatened that if this practi is not 
discontinued I shall be dismi 1 from 
the service 

Our Prote int i fath | 1 
the Con { mm to 1\ re ) iree 
dom to Prote ints, ¢ hols | M i ] 
others, but apparent the Post Of 

PI 
Department is tryit to ¢ { } 
Protestants y pres ribing ho they 
shall not w rship God 
SORMAN H NIXON 

Sebring, Fla., September 20 


Consuls and Correspondents 


Dear Sir I must protest against Peter 
stevens s article in your issue of sep- 
tember 20. I think he 1s unfair both to 
our consular and diplomatic representa- 
tives and to the employers of our for- 


eign correspon lents 
Not 


are perfect, 


that our entatives abroad 


repre 
but it is foolish to blame all 
for the faults of a few. If Mr 
had stayed 
Near East 


h ips, how 


Stevens 


ind the 
he would have found, per- 


longer in E 


irope 
I 


helpful the legations and 


consulates can be. In the majority of 


cases the cooperation between corre 
spondents and our diplomats is far 
and to the 


Hardly a 


closer than he imagines, 


benefit of both parties day 


1 


ed during my five years abroad that 


pa 
I did not receive information from one 


or another of our State Department 
men Of pass On some piece of informa- 


tion to them. 
The State Department cannot force a 
government to permit the stay 


roreign 
Amer! P tror 1 with 7 } 
American navional within Ws por 


, | ; 
rs. International law gives it no sup 


t an 


yt in such a matter, and our State 


' ‘ 
Depaftment, thank God, believes in 
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ing men around, in their fear of experts 


I kno that 

I | the expul 
I } Euro 

t ¢ ( the 

( ( vho had had to 

a h \ and 

1 Oo! id be fired or even 

] h ( ¢ The 

New Y Ty oh i 0d ord 

In the ( ( rore I pot Ing’, 

{ \ | i I ecn served 

hould hay n, given 

th imout of mone i 1 for its 

if i . bB the trouble I: not 

where Mr. Steven pl es it. It lies in 

the practice of our newspapers of chang 


of tori which rules 
newspaper office ind. let us admit it, 
n tl wt ul or many ot ¢ corre 
spondent ne ince d i no 10 { to 
{ © poit 


} , thy 
1 ( 
our ¢ n 
( in 
} ' { atic 
( ir own 
‘ ! | 
f ' 
In 
/ take 
of d 
‘ 
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tending one’s fighting front beyond 
reasonable reach. But on the whole they 


m to! if than those of arbitrarily 


CHARLOTTE ISABEL CLAFLIN 
Buftalo, N. Y., September 22 


Newspa per Boy Day 


Dear Si I note that October 4 has 
been designated as “Newspaper Boy 
Day’ by the International Circulation 
Managers’ Association, which urges pa 
per throughout the country “to publi 
cize the many activities carried on for 
the benefit of their carrier salesmen.” 
Such a celebration seems somewhat 
ironical, for in several states the news- 
papers have just completed drives to 
break down all protection for newsboys: 
(1) The Indiana child-labor law was 
amended to exclude newsboy carriers 
from all provisions—-minimum age, 
hours, night work, and requirement of 
a physi il examination: (2) the passage 
of a street-trades bill in Michigan, where 
there is no state regulation, seems to 
have been effectively blocked : (5) a 


California bill nullifying the present 


permit system and permitting ten-year- 
ry 4 | 

old boys to work on the streets until 
10) I Iii WAS 1 but vetor | by the 


The real celebration of ‘Newspaper 
Boy Day” should come when the news- 
hroughout the country are pro 
d by legal regulations. 
COURTENAY DINWIDDIE, 
General Secretary, 
National Child Labor Committce 


New York, September 25 


Defense Against Poverty 


Dear Sirs: We are today spending bil- 


lions for defense as though they were 


pennies. I approve of this spending most 
heartily. It is not, as many are saying, 
voing to bankrupt this nation. I remem- 
( juite we ll the days not so long aro 


when the President had almost to get 
down on his hands and knees and beg 
Congress for continued appropriations 

th which to fight poverty and unem- 
ployment. The danger of bankruptcy was 

inted to over and over again to 
frighten all against the continued spend- 
ne of billions for relief. Such extrava- 
nance, it was said, would mortgage the 
birthright of the next seventy-five un- 


born generations, 


Now that Congress has 


how much it can spend and 
spend, I am hopeful that this 


] 
| 


| 


will abide long after war spe: 


stopped. For there is anothe 


which must be whole-hearted 


ered after the nation returns to 


time basis. It is the defense of 


Few men, other than the poo 
} 


the poor. I know of no better 


extend democracy than for GC 


after the war is over, to co 
poor of this nation. With « 
we hope that the democracies 


n 
il 


utr 


will destroy Hitlerism in Euro; 


our money let us destroy v 
own borders poverty and 
attendant miseries. 


HARRY DANIEL 


Washington, September 26 
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